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Report of the Council. 





The most notable event of the year in the United 
States is the successful revolt against boss rule in politics, 
exemplified in so many parts of the country at once. 
As the inspiration to civil service reform is to free the 
country from the boss, this event is a source of great 
joy to us who have labored so long in the good cause. 
But with our satisfaction, there comes to all serious 
minded men the fear lest the people, content with victory, 
will lapse into inactivity. Cold weather checks the yellow 
fever, but is nothing to be done to prepare for the follow- 
ing summer? We have seen similar revolts before, with 
no permanent improvement. We have turned out a 
Tweed, and in came a Croker; out went Croker, and on 
moved a Murphy. We abolished some particular boss, 
we removed the man, but we kept the conditions which 
made the man what he was. 

Something, then, ought to be done. The question for 
thoughtful men is to decide what that something is that 
will make the results permanent. Does that something 
consist in giving larger or smaller powers to the execu- 
tive, or in unicameral councils, or in the presence of 
Cabinet ministers in Congress, or more or less self-gov- 
ernment in cities, or in the selection of aldermen at large 
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or by districts? The boss has flourished under each of 
these conditions, under Walpole in England, with minis- 
terial presence in Parliament, and in America under 
every form of municipal government seriously proposed. 
Cities abused their power so that, at one time, the policy 
was to restrict self-government. Now the tendency is to 
enlarge it. Corruption is just as rife with single chambers 
as with double, long or short terms of mayors, elections 
of aldermen by districts or at large. Good as some of 
these and other measures of the sort may be, they do not 
go deep enough. They do not touch the springs of action ; 
they do not affect the motives of those who go into poli- 
tics for what they can get out of politics. An analysis 
of the boss system, a microscopic observation of the habits 
of the microbe of our political epidemic, shows clearly 
that the boss disease is spread and fed by the misuse of 
the offices and of the contracts, jobs, etc., in the control 
of the offices. 

This has been our Gospel, and never has it been better 
illustrated, or more clearly proved, than in the Philadel- 
phia overturn of this year. On May 18th, the gas ordi- 
nance was passed by Councils, after most vigorous pro- 
tests and appeals of the representatives of public senti- 
ment, against the advice of Mayor Weaver, and amidst 
cries of “Thieves,” “Robbers,” “Grafters,” from the spec- 
tators, by majorities of more than eight to one. The 
machine, on the same day, flouted the power of the Mayor 
by defeating almost unanimously nine of his vetoes. On 
the 23d of May the power of the ring was broken. What 
had happened? Mayor Weaver, on the 23d, dismissed 
the Director of Public Safety and the Director of Public 
Works, the two greatest dispensers of patronage, and 
appointed in their places anti-machine men. He took 
away the offices from the machine, and the machine 
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immediately collapsed. In addition to this dramatic proof 
of what feeds and sustains the boss system, we have the 
words of those who were behind Mayor Weaver in his 
gallant rout of Philadelphia “bosses”; which are, “The 
events referred to * * * * have made it absolutely 
clear that the success of grafters and boodlers in Ameri- 
can cities depends upon their control of the appoint- 
ments.” 

Now is the time to emphasize the fact that the more 
conspicuous evils of awarding public contracts and fran- 
chises, depositing State finds with political banks, hold- 
ing up business corporations, or collecting blackmail from 
law breakers, are evils which have their root in the com- 
mand of the army of office-holders working in politics 
to control nominations and elections. For who would 
pay blackmail to the boss or make large contributions to 
him, unless the boss controlled the public policies, and 
how can he control these except by controlling the nom- 
inations and elections, and how does he control them ex- 
cept by his subservient army of office-holders, and the 
added resources that this power gives him? 

For the purpose of securing the extension of the merit 
system, this is an opportune time to call attention to the 
improvements in the examinations made by the various 
Commissions, rendering the examinations better tests of 
fitness. For some examples,—in the examinations for 
forest rangers, practical tests in the field, including shoot- 
ing at targets with rifle and pistol, have been instituted. 
For selecting inspectors where accurate knowledge of 
particular kinds of goods is required, the candidates have 
been tested in grading, classifying, etc., actual samples of 
the goods they would have to inspect. Where special ex- 
perience is needed for various positions, an examination 
into the past work of the candidates has tested satisfac- 
torily the possession of such experience. Even executive 
and organizing ability of a high order has been secured by 
statements of the candidates’ past experience in addition 
to essays on the best ways of conducting the bureau, as 
well as applying tests to determine the possession of the 
necessary scientific, or other special knowledge and train- 
ing. 
Within the past year the United States Civil Service 
Commission has filled, with the greatest success, such po- 
sitions as administrative biologist and bacteriological 
chemist in the Department of Agriculture; chief of divi- 
sion of chemistry in the Public Health and Marine Hos- 
pital service; consulting engineers for sewer and water 
works for the Philippine service ; and tariff expert in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. In Massachusetts, 
the State Commission has provided Superintendents of 
Streets for some of the smaller cities. Mayor Daly of 
Cambridge has filled some excepted positions of heads of 
departments by competition, while the most conspicuous 
case has been the appointment by Mayor Weaver of Phil- 
adelphia, since the overturn, of the Superintendent of 
Streets for that great city, by competition, securing the 
services of an eminent and experienced engineer, who had 
no political backing whatsoever. This is of the utmost im- 
portance to our reform, as it shows how higher positions, 
now generally exempted, may be taken out of politics, 
even when these higher positions cannot be filled by pro- 
motion for lack of fit material in subordinate positions. 
Think what it means if, for the great municipal depart- 
ments, we can secure heads with brains and experience, 
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free from political pull! They may then award and en- 
force contracts without fear or favor, and thus the double 
graft of patronage and favored contracts would be 
stopped. 

Too many of the friends of civil service reform have 
been unaware of these advances in the system of competi- 
tive tests, so that, when in positions of influence, they have 
assumed that all appointments requiring special qualifi- 
cations, experience or ability must be made outside of the 
civil service rules. Again, the questions of restrictions 
on removals and regulations of appointments, which cause 
us so much doubt and trouble as long as heads of large 
offices and bureaus are appointed for politics, would go 
far to settle themselves if those heads were on a tenure 
of merit, and not of political subserviency. 

It has long been believed that many positions, ex- 
empted on account of special qualifications, such for 
example as deputy collectors of internal revenue, have 
been filled on the suggestion and through the influence 
of the very interests to be inspected, and the positions are 
held on the same tenure. The recent insurance investi- 
gations furnish illustrations. The former insurance 
superintendent of New York, James F. Peirce, was attor- 
ney for the Mutual Life before appointment, and an 
employee of one of the officers of the Equitable was made 
inspector,—both to watch the very companies by whose 
favor they undoubtedly got and held their places. 

During the past year, in the Federal civil service, 
there have been sixty-three cases of special exceptions by 
executive order as against forty-two last year. Of these 
sixty-three cases eleven were appointments wholly from 
the outside; nineteen were appointments after temporary 
service that had come to an end; seven were temporary 
appointments made permanent; seventeen were appoint- 
ments to competitive after long service in non-competi- 
tive places; and nine were reinstatements. In the lan- 
guage of the resolutions adopted by the League at its 
last annual meeting, the Council “feels that it is very 
dangerous, except in cases of most pressing necessity, 
to suspend the law or rules in the case of any compe- 
titive position where the candidate is unable to show 
his superior merit and fitness in open competition no less 
than to exempt a place or class of places unnecessarily.” 
In examining the reasons for these special exceptions 
several of them impress us to have been made on the 
basis of charity rather than merit. A striking instance 
of this was the re-appointment through special exemption 
of a letter carrier dismissed for intoxication (order of 
March 2, 1905). The grounds for the application for a 
special exemption in this case as disclosed by the record 
were three: first, that the letter carrier had reformed; 
second, that he was the father of fifteen children; and 
third, that the person who made the application would 
be “very much gratified” by the re-instatement. 

Besides these sixty-three cases of special exceptions, 
thirty-three appointments, made from time to time in 
the Indian warehouse service contrary to the civil service 
rules, and several of them in the face of protests of the 
Civil Service Commission, have recently been covered 
into the service by the recommendation of the Commission 
itself. The reason stated for this is that to discharge all 
these persons at once would cripple the service. 


The Isthmian Canal service was classified at a time 
when that service was being organized. It was antici- 
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pated that so many appointments to be made at once for 
so distant a scene, with a varied service, would cause a 
great strain on the resources of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and so it proved. Approximately 1,000 excepted 
appointments were made for want of eligible lists, and 
105 more for which there were nominally eligibles of 
similar grades, but not tested for the special qualifications 
desired. These figures are made up to the end of Octo- 
ber. From November 15, 1904, to July 1, 1905, only 361 
regular appointments through competitive examinations 
were made in the Isthmian service. All the excepted 
appointments were duly authorized in detail by the Com- 
mission. 

Since our last report, the following positions have 
been added to the excepted list: In the Isthmian Canal 
service, judges, marshals and clerks of most of the courts, 
occasional court officers, such as referees, trustees, etc., 
notaries public, mayors, municipal secretaries, assessors 
of taxes, one private secretary to the governor, captains 
of police, detectives, corporals and privates of the police 
force, and all mechanical and skilled manual employees 
appointed regularly upon the Isthmus at $4.00 a day 
or less, or $100 a month or less, by order of January 5, 
1905. It is not possible to ascertain the number of these 
positions. By order of April 1, 1905, positions of firemen 
on torpedo planters (15), and by orders of January 12, 
and March 30, 1905, 1,069 laborers who, in 1902, were 
found still performing the duties of classified employees, 
and who have continuously performed such duties ever 
since, were admitted into the lower grades of the 
classified service, to be promoted or transferred to higher 
grades only on non-competitive examination. It has been 
the purpose of the President and of the Civil Service 
Commission thoroughly to close the back door entrance 
into the service, so common a few years ago by appointing 
persons nominally as laborers to do clerical work. By 
a series of orders, this has now been most effectively 
done, the whole labor service being put under registra- 
tion regulations in the-control of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and the auditors of the Treasury being especially 
warned not to pass any pay for laborers unless their 
employment is certified as correct by the Civil Service 
Commission. It seemed expedient, however, to retain in 
the service those who were found there in 1902, and are 
still performing the same class of duties. 

The positions of inspectors of tobacco and tea in Chi- 
cago have recently (Nov. 18) been added to the excepted 
list on the recommendation of the Commission, not be- 
cause of its inability to test the capacity and fitness for 
these positions, but practically because it has been outwit- 
ted in its attempt to enforce the law in that particular cus- 
tom house through a series of temporary appointments 
unduly continued and unsatisfactory examinations. It 
seemed better to exempt the places than allow the ap- 
pointees to be included in the competitive service. 

The question arises whether or not the whole method 
of making exceptions, and the covering in of persons 
improperly appointed, may not lead to a new method of 
evading the law, or at least a very lax enforcement of it, 
which will tend to bring the law into disrepute. 

On the other hand, since our last report, the following 
positions have been put into the competitive class: 548 
in the Forestry Reserve; twenty-nine in the permanent 
service of the Alaska customs; ninety special agents and 
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inspectors in the land service; 353 cashiers and finance 
clerks in the postoffices ; and 157 in the immigration ser- 
vice in foreign countries contiguous to the United States, 
making a total of 1,127. By order of November 10, 1905, 
all consular positions with compensation of not less than 
$1,000 a year, are to be filled by promotion or reinstate- 
ment, or upon examination after nomination, that is, by a 
“pass” examination, under the control of the department 
itself. This practically extends the previous order of 
Secretary Olney which applied to the higher positions 
with compensation of over $2,500 a year ; and on the same 
date the offices of secretary of embassy and legation were 
put on a similar basis. When the President and the 
Secretary of State, for the time being, are in favor of 
merit appointments, the order may be made to work well; 
but examinations conducted by a department to prevent 
itself from making appointments which it wishes to 
make, do not furnish a serious check, as was shown under 
the original order, of which this is an extension, on a 
change of administration. The “pass” examinations 
proved them to be “farce” examinations. It is hoped that 
the examinations may be made competitive, limited if not 
open, or, if the “pass” examination still remains, that it be 
conducted by some independent board like the Civil 
Service Commission. Secretary Root, to whom, we are in- 
formed, belongs the chief merit of the extension of the 
order, admits that it is only a step in the right direction. 
He will try to secure legislation from Congress which 
will permit him to put the consuls and secretaries of lega- 
tion under a competitive system or otherwise to perfect 
the present order. We confidently believe that this will 
lead to the final overthrow of the spoils system in the con- 
sular appointments. 

The President has, during the year, modified the 
order on removals from the classified service. The whole 
subject being one by no means free from doubt and differ- 
ence of opinion among leading members of the League, 
has been referred to a special committee for report. 

The general work of the National Civil Service Com- 
mission, with the exceptions already mentioned, has gone 
on satisfactorily. For the year ending June 30, 1905, 
148,730 persons were examined, a gain of 15,661 over the 
previous year; 39,427 were appointed after examination, 
or 9,867 less than the year before, the decrease being due 
almost entirely to the falling off in the rural carriers and 
in the navy yard service which the year before were being 
rapidly filled. : 

In view of the large number of persons examined, it 
is proposed by the Civil Service Commission to charge 
a fee of from 50 cents to $2.00, according to the grade 
of examination. This seems wise, in consideration of 
the large number applying, the small cost to each one, and 
the tendency of the fee to keep away those who only pass 
the examination for the sake of the record in aiding them 
to get private employment, or those whose unfitness 
makes their trial useless. In Great Britain, not only are 
small fees charged, but even specimen papers and reports, 
which we give gratis, have there to be paid for. 

The various labor boards have been consolidated, 
under the Commission in Washington, and under the 
district boards in most of the large cities of the country, 
twenty-four in number, thus securing uniformity and 
simplicity of administration. ra : ; 

Congress passed the appropriation granting the in- 
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crease asked for to enable the Commission to establish 
its field force of secretaries and assistant secretaries, and 
its rural carrier examination boards, and now the exam- 
ination work is practically up to date. 

Judge Francis E. Baker, of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, was, by investigation of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, found to have violated the civil service 
law in relation to soliciting contributions for political 
purposes from government employees. The finding was 
turned over to the Attorney General with the evidence. 
The Attorney General publicly corroborated the finding 
of the Commission, but reported the case barred by the 
statute of limitations. 

On the other hand, the Federal grand jury at Indian- 
apolis has just indicted Colonel Huffman upon the charge 
of violating the same statute. 

On December 13, 1904, Frank H. Cunningham, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Rural Carriers, and 
James C. Keller, president of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers, were dismissed from the service 
because of pernicous political activity in attempting to 
influence Congressmen to support bills providing for 
increased pay. 

On June 20, 1905, Clarence Meeser, Deputy Collector 
of Internal Revenue at Philadelphia, after an investiga- 
tion ordered by the President, was dismissed on the 
grounds of moral unfitness, Meeser was one of a well 
known gang of ballot stuffers. 

At Louisville, the Post Office Department issued an 
order, on the report of the Civil Service Commission, 
requiring the assistant postmaster to resign his position 
in the Federal service, or his membership in the Republi- 
can State Central Committee. The department further 
directed that the classified employees should be instructed 
to comply strictly with the regulations regarding political 
activity. 

On November 27, 1905, William S. Leib, Assistant 
United States Treasurer at Philadelphia, was dismissed 
by the President for constant and persistent violation of 
the civil service law while in office. 

George M. Emmons, a laborer in the Philadelphia 
mint, was suspended without pay for fourteen days, for 
undue political activity. This seemed to establish a pre- 
cedent for extending to the unclassified service the pro- 
hibition against pernicious activity in politics. 

In its latest report, the Philippine Civil Service Board 
says: 

Of the thirty-four subordinate officials, some of whom were 
defaulters, separated from the service without a good record, 
during the nine months ending June 30, 1904, only one entered 
the service as the result of an examination and certification by 
the board. As a result of observation and experience, 
the board has reached the conclusion that rigid and comprehen- 
sive examinations, adapted to applicants with a liberal education, 
are essential to strict integrity and a high degree of. efficiency 
in the Philippine service. 

Commissioner Cooley visited Governor Winthrop in 
Porto Rico during the year, and aided in drafting a bill 
which passed the lower House of Porto Rico, but was 
rejected by the upper House, owing to the provision 
requiring competitive examinations for present incum- 
bents. Governor Winthrop is hopeful of securing its 
passage next year. 

As to the work of our local organizations in the 
various States—the Pennsylvania Association has a fair 
chance, in view of the recent overturn of the ring, to 
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secure a civil service law for the State, and the cities 
thereof, at the next session of the legislature. It is taking 
active steps towards that consummation so devoutly to be 
wished. 

At the request of the New York Association the State 
Commission investigated the administration of the civil 
service law in New York City. The findings showed that 
the law was not being properly enforced and there is 
now a chance of a decided improvement. While Warren 
B. Hooker, Justice of the Supreme Court, was not re- 
moved for lack of the necessary tWo-thirds vote of the 
legislature, yet a majority vote against him shows the 
general condemnation, even in a New York State Assem- 
bly, against abuse of a public. position to secure wrongful 
appointments and transfers in the Federal civil service. 
In New York, the civil service law has been extended to 
four additional counties. 

In Massachusetts, of the Curleys, convicted and im- 
prisoned for impersonation in a Federal civil service ex- 
amination, Thomas F., the candidate for the State legis- 
lature from Boston, was defeated for re-election, but the 
other, James M., candidate for the board of aldermen, has 
just been re-elected. 

In the legislature, during the past year, the Spanish 
war veteran exemption bill, opposed by the Massachu- 
setts Association, was defeated. We strongly urge the 
idea that, under most, if not all, of our State constitutions, 
the creation of special privileged classes, either for ap- 
pointment or removal, violates the fundamental constitu- 
tional requirement of equality before the law and, as such, 
will not be upheld by our courts, if attacked, and at all 
events violates the American idea of equality of oppor- 
tunity. On the other hand, the bills of the Massachusetts 
Association for extending the civil service law to county 
appointive offices and higher municipal offices, failed to 
pass. 

In New Jersey, a State Association is being formed, 
and a bill was passed allowing the mayors of first class 
cities to apply the competitive system to the fire and police 
departments. The Commissions appointed to conduct 
the examinations, besides completing their work, have 
recommended a general civil service bill for the State and 
cities. 

In Illinois, the “Half Loaf Bill,” covering employees 
in the State charitable institutions, was passed in place 
of the broader bill urged by the Civil Service Reform As- 
sociation of that State. William B. Moulton, a member of 
the Council of this League, was appointed president of 
the Civil Service Commission under the new law. By 
another bill, adopted at the last session, 250 positions 
have been brought within the civil service law in the 
county service of Cook County. The Citizens’ Associa- 
tion of Chicago and the Commission on the Harbor have 
just united in recommending that bridge tenders be put 
under civil service rules. 

In Wisconsin, a State Association has been organized 
and a comprehensive law passed, covering the civil service 
of the State. 


In Kansas City, on March 7, a new charter, contain- 
ing excellent civil service provisions, was defeated when 
submitted to the people, but no civil service issue or cam- 
paign was openly made. 

Civil service bills were defeated in Colorado in the 
upper House after passing the lower, and in Michigan, 
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after passing both Houses, for want of the signature of 
the Governor. In Colorado Springs, a Civil Service 
Reform Association was formed about a year ago. 

As to our National League, Mr. Bonaparte, chairman 
of the Council since 1900, resigned upon being appointed 
Secretary of the Navy, and resolutions expressing the 
loss to the League and the gain to the country by the 
change were adopted and have been printed in our 
minutes. Mr. Richard H. Dana, of Massachusetts, was 
elected chairman of the Council at the meeting at which 
Mr. Bonaparte resigned, July 22, 1905. 

Last March, Mr. Richard H. Dana, Mr. Alford W. 
Cooley and Mr. Elliot H. Goodwin, Secretary of the 
League, went to Wisconsin and made addresses in behalf 
of the cause in Milwaukee and in Madison. In the 
latter city, the legislative chamber was put at their dis- 
posal afternoon and evening, most of the members of 
both branches and the Governor being present; and it 
is believed these meetings had much to do with the 
passage of the civil service law soon afterwards. 

The Secretary’s trip to the Middle West to encourage 
and arrange civil service operations has been postponed, 
but he has recently visited Chicago and Wisconsin to 
advise in establishing regulations and organizing the work 
of the new Commission. 

The commitéee on municipal civil service reform has, 
in conjunction with the National Municipal League, sent 
out circular letters to various political reform organiza- 
tions inquiring of them what attention has been given to 
the study of reform in the civil service. 

The Auxiliaries of Women, and the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, have done much active work in 
circulating petitions and remonstrances for presentation 
to legislatures, and in holding numerous meetings over 
the country for addresses and papers on the subject of 
the merit system, and in circulating literature and encour- 
aging the study of the subject in the public schools, thus 
doing a propaganda work in our cause to a far greater 
extent than was ever achieved before their co-operation. 
The results, direct and indirect, must be of lasting benefit, 
and we feel under the greatest obligations for the encour- 
agement and help thus afforded. 

As to future work, we ought to secure, in States 
which have civil service laws, the extension of the merit 
system to some higher municipal and other positions, now 
exempted by law, and in Massachusetts to county posi- 
tions which the statute does not include. We ought to in- 
sist on the thorough enforcement of the laws wherever 
they now exist and to bring about the embodiment of the 
merit system in the legislation of every other State in the 
Union. For the National Government, we hope to see 
the fourth class postmasters, or at least the higher grades 
of them, put under the merit system. This has been 
recommended in its recent report by the National Civil 
Service Commission, and the Commission’s great success 
in the appointment of over 32,000 rural carriers within 
a few years, and taking these positions out of patronage, 
suggests what may be done in the fourth class postoffices 
at least, which have higher salaries than these rural free 
delivery carriers. We hope to see the deputy collectors of 
internal revenue put under the civil service system, and the 
first, second and third class postmasters, United States 
consuls, and heads of many departments, except the cab- 
inet officers, put under some system of promotion by 
merit, or otherwise taken wholly out of politics. 
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In general, during the past year, the progress of 
reform has been marked, while the encouragement for 
further advances and improvements in the near future 
has never been so great. The League, we believe, is 
awake to its responsibilities and opportunities, and the 


public is listening. 


Respectfully submitted, 


RicHARD Henry Dana, Chairman. 
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Resolutions of the League. 


In reviewing the events of the last year, the National 
Civil Service Reform League finds cause for much public 


satisfaction. 


In the Federal Service a series of executive orders 


has brought into the classified service various classes of 
public servants hitherto appointed without competitive 
examination. The order of March 30, 1905, extending 
the merit system to cashiers and finance clerks in the Post 
Office Department is especially noteworthy. The princi- 
ple involved in the classification of such public servants 
is one of general application for which the League has 
long striven. 

The League has of late years been strongly of the 
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view that the enforcement of the merit system was not 
only attended by superior efficiency of the service, but 
that it furnished the best guarantee of the honesty of 
civil employees. At the annual meeting at Baltimore in 
1903, it recorded the striking fact that of thirteen em- 
ployees in the Post Office Department then under indict- 
ment, all were personal or political appointees and none 
had entered the service as the result of a competitive 
examination. Its view upon this subject is again con- 
firmed by the statement in the last report of the Philip- 
pine Civil Service Board, as follows: 

The board stated in its last report that nearly all officials 
who had been removed since the establishment of civil govern- 
ment in the Islands, entered the service without examination and 
certification by the board. Of the thirty-four subordinate offi- 
cials, some of whom were defaulters, separated from the service 
without a good record during the nine months ended June 30, 
1904, only one entered the service as a result of examination and 


certification by the board. 
* * * * * 

As a result of observation and experience the board has 
reached the conclusion that rigid and comprehensive examina- 
tions adapted to applicants with a liberal education are essential 
to strict integrity and a high degree of efficiency in the Philip- 


pine civil service. 

Besides these extensions of the classified service, the 
President has struck at an ancient evil, first in requiring 
persons already admitted to the service as laborers but 
assigned to work in classified positions, to pass competi- 
tive examinations as a condition of receiving increased 
pay (order of March 11, 1905); second, in prohibiting 
such assignments for the future (letter to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, March 30, 1905); and third, by the 
recent extension and careful enforcement of the rulés 
relating to the Federal Labor Bureau. 

The exemptions of certain positions in the classified 
service made by ten orders general in their nature appear 
to have been made for sufficient reasons, having regard 
solely to the efficiency of the civil service. But the 
League notes with apprehension the continuance of the 
practice of making special exemptions in favor of indi- 
viduals. The League and its officers at various times and 
particularly in the addresses at the annual meeting at 
Washington in 1904, and in the annual report of the 
present year have pointed out the grave danger to the 
democratic principle of equality of opportunity in ap- 
pointment as the result of competitive examination which 
may spring from special exemptions founded on appeals 
of influence or sympathy. 

The League greets with satisfaction the recent execu- 
tive order issued by the President at the suggestion of 
Mr. Root, the Secretary of State, providing for increase 
of the efficiency of the Consular Service by extending 
the methods now employed for ascertaining the qualifica- 
tions of candidates by suitable examinations, and for 
transfers and promotions within the service on the basis 
of merit, and enlarging the scope of the examinations, 
etc. This order is accompanied by the announcement that 
like principles will be applied to some positions in the 
Diplomatic Service. The League recognizes in this action 
a decided step towards the abolition of the system of 
spoils and patronage in the foreign service of our country, 
for which a long struggle has been made, and confidently 
believes that it will be followed by proper laws reorganiz- 
ing and reclassifying the consular and diplomatic services 
and establishing firmly in them the merit principle of the 
highest type in appointment and promotion. 
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The League earnestly commends the attitude of the 
President and the Postmaster-General regarding the re- 
tention in office of fourth class postmasters during satis- 
factory service. 

The League regards as a precedent of important and 
far-reaching consequences the action of the President in 
dismissing from the service William S. Leib, lately Assist- 
ant Treasurer at Philadelphia, on the ground of persistent 
evasion of the civil service law in the matter of appoint- 
ments in his office. To permit evasions of the law would 
be in effect to repeal it. 

The League also notes with great satisfaction recent 
instances of the enforcement of the “pernicious political 
activity” order and the action of the Postmaster General 
in directing the Assistant Postmaster at Louisville to 
resign from the Republican State Committee or from his 
position in the United States service at his election. It 
regrets that a similar case arising in the Internal Revenue 
Department did not meet with the same disposition. 

The League earnestly recommends the continued ex- 
tension of the merit system to classes of civil employees 
not now classified, and especially to the deputy collectors 
of internal revenue, the retention and improvement of 
promotion examinations and an amendment to the rules 
which shall confer upon the Federal Commission juris- 
diction to investigate cases of pernicious political activity 
by civil employees. 

The League records its satisfaction in the improve- 
ment in the civil service system in the Philippines and 
regrets the failure to adopt a satisfactory law in Porto 
Rico. 

The League congratulates the country upon the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Bonaparte to the Cabinet. Familiar, 
by many years service as member and chairman of the 
Council of the League, with the principles of the merit 
system and the public benefits which have attended its 
extension in the Federal service, and an earnest and 
effective exponent of the advantages which will attend 
the further extension and strict enforcement of the law 
and rules, his counsel cannot fail to support and sustain 
the best efforts of the President towards achieving that 
end. 

The League records its conviction that the spirit 
shown by the voters in the recent elections, particularly 
in Cincinnati, Philadelphia and New York, prepares the 
way for a general adoption and strict enforcement of the 
merit system wherever the corruption and debasing evils 
of boss domination are felt or threatened, for out of the 
power to distribute the public offices as rewards for 
personal or partisan services, the boss system grew, and 
upon that power it mainly thrives. To establish and 
enforce the test of merit and fitness determined by a 
competitive examination as the sole means of obtaining 
public employment is to offer equal opportunity to all 
citizens and in large part to prevent or destroy the corrup- 
tion and misgovernment attending the boss system. 

In view also of the business functions which are or 
may hereafter be exercised by American cities, it again 
emphasizes the importance of the adoption and strict 
enforcement of the merit system, as an indispensable con- 
dition for the successful and economical conduct of 
public business, and as the best means of presenting the 
dangers and abuses which must otherwise arise from the 
concentration of great financial and executive powers in 
the hands of a small number of officials. 
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For these reasons it urges the extension of the merit 
system to those communities where it has not yet been 
adopted and constant vigilance in its administration. 


Address of Welcome. 


C. R. VAN HISE, PRESIDENT UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Mr. President, gentlemen and ladies, it is indeed an 
honor to welcome the National Civil Service Reform 
League at Milwaukee, the chief city of the State. The 
determination of the Council to have this meeting at Mil- 
waukee is an especial honor, since it is the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the organization of the League. 

This day also has a special significance to us, since 
to-day a thorough-going civil service reform law goes 
into effect in the State of Wisconsin. [Great applause.] 

This wonderful progress in civil service reform, which 
has gone so far in these past twenty-five years, has been 
very largely due to the efforts of this League. The prog- 
ress was slow and difficult at first, accomplished only 
amidst the greatest discouragements, and many times it 
seemed as if the movement must fail; but the persistent, 
continuous, unfaltering courage of the few pressed on 
with the work until now we are in the full tide of success. 

The movement for civil service reform in this country 
has followed the law of evolution. Each great step in 
progress has always been slow and difficult at first ; then 
here and there a point is gained, until finally the forward 
movement is rapid. 

It seems to me that all of these great social reforms 
are strictly analogous to the rise of the different domi- 
nant types of life in the animal kingdom. For instance. 
take the great order of the class of reptiles: We first find 
here and there a scattered specimen, they appear slow and 
small, insignificant among the larger animals, and ail at 
once they rise rapidly until in size and number they over- 
master and dominate the other forms of the aninial 
kingdom. 

The story of the rise of the reptiles is repeated in the 
rise of the mammals, and that story is again repeated in 
the rise of man and his dominion over the animal kingdom. 

In the same way this forward triumphant movement 
now begun, is certain to sweep over the country. [Ap- 
plause.] I regard the successes attained in the past, and 
especially the recent rapid progress, as a pledge of ulti- 
mate dominion. It will not be many years until not only 
the United States but every State and every city will be 
under civil service rules. 

Feeling thus assured of ultimate success, I turn for 
a moment to the future and wish to submit to you what 
seems to me to be your great problem, which is to secure 
of the civil servants, under civil service laws, as great 
efficiency as is secured by private corporations. 

I am somewhat familiar with the civil service of 
Canada, and I have seen many of the civil servants at 
Washington during many years. There is no question 
but that there is a deep tendency toward dry rot sinking 
into the civil service. In Canada it is practically impossi- 
ble to remove a man once he is appointed, except, of 
course, for the grossest misdemeanors. In Washington 
this is not true to the same extent, and yet among the 
clerks and the other civil servants of the Government 
there is an apathy in their work which is most distressing. 
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Any of you who have been in one of the great govern- 
ment bureaus about fifteen minutes before the time for 
closing arrives, begins to hear a hum, which grows ever 
louder and louder, as papers are put away and hats col- 
lected, so that the moment the clock indicates 4:30 P.M., 
the clerks rush for the door, and within one minute the 
street 1s flooded with them. The work stops, whatever 
its stage with the most of them. I am not speaking of the 
higher grade of servants who have large responsibilities, 
but of the great mass of civil servants. 

The great problem before us is to arouse that profes- 
sional spirit, that honor, among these men, which shall 
make them feel a deep and proper interest in the work 
which they are doing. 

I have seen this degenerating spirit sink into many 
institutions. It is extremely difficult with a man who has 
a certain routine service to perform for a certain number 
of hours, when he has no direct personal interest in the 
work, to retain his activity and to arouse his interest, 
and thus make the work go more smoothly and effectively. 

How shall this spirit be aroused? How can we make 
the janitor feel that the building of which he has charge 
is his building? How can we make the clerk who is doing 
this routine work feel that the affair upon which he is 
at work is his business? In some way the great business 
houses and corporations have attained this end. You go 
into a great store like Marshall Field’s and the clerk who 
is lowest down in the scale will refer to the store as “our 
house,” and will continually use, with much pride, the- 
proprietary “we,” feeling himself to be an integral part of 
that great concern. In some way or other we have as yet 
missed making the clerk feel that he is an integral part 
= the government, responsible to the people of the United 

tates. 

Probably the solution of this problem will involve some 
kind of a pension system, for we cannot expect that a man 
who has given many years of service to the government, 
when he becomes somewhat enfeebled, shall be summarily 
discharged. His energies lag and he cannot be retained, 
for the public service must be as efficient as that of the 
private corporation. 

But it is presumptuous upon my part to attempt to 
solve these problems at this time. I merely suggest them 
to you as the problems which seem to me to be the great 
ones to be handled in the future by this National Civil 
Service Reform League. 

When you have succeeded in getting laws establish- 
ing civil service adopted in every State and city in the 
Union, there will still remain this vast work before you. 

On behalf of the State Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion I say again it is a pleasure to greet you here, to wel- 
come you to this State, and it is my hope that this meet- 
ing may be one of the factors in the solution of this great 
problem in the civil service of the future. (Continued ap- 
plause.) 


Response to Address of Welcome. 


RICHARD HENRY DANA. 


Gentlemen and Ladies: On behalf of the League I re- 
spond to the address of welcome which has been given by 
the president of the University of Wisconsin. 

It is now twenty-five years since our Association was 
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started. I well remember that in those days it took a con- 
siderable amount of moral courage to say that you were a 
civil scrvice reformer. The politicians called us the 
“snivel” service reformers, and I have more than once 
felt a sort of crawling sensation, under their withering 
contempt, as if I were one of those reptiles (mentioned 
by President Van Hise) in the early stages of develop- 
ment. (Laughter.) But I am glad to say that we have 
now grown to years of maturity, that we have developed 
into true manhood, and the seal of it is our welcome here 
by the virile West. (Great applause.) 

As to this reform: We have always admitted that our 
machine is not perfect, but its results should be compared 
not with an ideal system, which exists only in vague im- 
aginings, but with the state of affairs actually confront- 
ing us under the system of appointment through favorit- 
ism, by bosses and for bosses. 

Now, bad as some of the evils may be of.a fossilized 
civil service, they never can be as bad as they have been 
under the “boss” system. But more than all that, we get 
rid of the power of the boss to use the offices to fence him- 
self in, and build walls to protect himself from the assaults 
of the American people upon him, the boss, the king, the 
tyrant, (Great applause.) But I think we have all along 
felt the danger of some of the evils which might come 
into the system. We have only begun our reform work. 
Our system, as it has been mapped out by our early 
leaders, covers not only the entrance to the civil service, 
but also a proper regulation of promotions. As it is to- 
day, almost all of our higher positions are filled as re- 
wards for political services ; so that those who should di- 
rect are themselves untrained in the business which they 
should control and administer ; while again, more impor- 
tant than that, those persons lower down in the service 
are deprived of the chance for promotion which is’ the 
stimulus that would bring out their best efforts; so that 
when we carry our system to perfection and have the 
chiefs of bureaus and all other heads, excepting the politi- 
cal heads, or the Cabinet officials, under the merit system, 
including promotion, we will then be in the enviable situ- 
ation of Napoleon, who had in the knapsack of every one 
of his common soldiers the possibility of a marshal’s 
baton. (Great applause.) 

But the proof of the pudding is in the eating. Already 
we have had improvement. If anyone sees something to 
criticise in the work of the clerks of the departments at 
Washington to-day, let him remember what they used to 
be under the spoils system, when they were there because 
they were protected by some great influence behind them. 
An appointing officer might not dare to remove a drunk- 
ard for fear of his own official decapitation, and instances 
of that character were all too numerous for me to describe 
in a brief address. 

But I will say this, that in every department where it 
has been possible to measure the amount of work done 
under civil service reform, it has been vastly better and 
more of it done than under the old system of appoint- 
ment; as is proved by the wonderful figures of the railway 
mail service since it was put under civil service reform. 
Then consider the effect generally of civil service reform 
on the departments in Washington. Before the introduc- 
tion of civil service reform they were growing greatly in 
cost and number of employees, amounting to about 66% 
in ten years just preceding, while during the thirteen 
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years after the introduction of civil service reform these 
departments did more work than was ever done before, at 
less cost, and with 3% less of employees in number. (Ap- 
plause.) 

These are but a few things that have suggested them- 
selves to me on hearing the remarks of President Van 
Hise. I believe he was just applying the lash a little to 
us, in order to bring out our best efforts and to make us 
feel that we should not be satisfied with having merely 
begun the reform, but that we should go on and extend 
it, and improve it in every possible direction. 

It fills one’s heart with joy to think that those princi- 
ples which we have struggled for so long are now being 
implanted in Seattle and Tacoma and California and in 
the Middle West and in the Southwest, as well as in the 
East, where the reform first began; and I will end with 
the words of Kipling in his poem of the Gipsey Trail: 
“For the East and the West are one.” (Great applause.) 


Report of the Special Committee upon Re- 
movals in the Civil Service. 


TO THE COUNCIL OF THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE: 


The time intervening since the appointment and or- 
ganization of this committee has been much too short to 
permit of a thorough consideration of all phases of the 
extremely important question of the advisability of re- 
stricting the power of removal. Such restrictions as now 
exist by virtue of the laws regulating the administration 
of the civil service of the United States and of various 
States and cities differ widely in character; the results of 
each system and its effect upon administration and dis- 
cipline should be thoroughly canvassed and compared 
before a final judgment should be entered. In view, how- 
ever, of the President’s recent order and the widespread 
interest and discussion of the subject which it has aroused, 
the committee has felt that it was incumbent upon it to 
report such conclusions as it has been able to reach to the 
League at its coming annual meeting. This report can 
then serve as a basis for discussion and for a further and 
more exhaustive study of the subject. At the same time 
the committee suggests to the Council the advisability of 
the continuance of this committee or the appointment of 
a new Committee on Removals during the coming year. 

The rule governing removals in the Federal service 
prior to its amendment in accordance with the President’s 
order of October 17, read as follows: 

1. In making removals or reductions, and in other punish- 


ment, penalties like in character shall be imposed for like 
offenses. 

2. No person shall be removed from a competitive position, 
except for such cause as will promote the efficiency of the public 
service, and for reasons given in writing, and the person whose 
removal is sought shall have notice and be furnished a copy 
thereof, and be allowed a reasonable time for personally answer- 
ing the same in writing; but no examination of witnesses nor 
any trial or hearing shall be required, except in the discretion of 
the officer making the removal. Copy of such reasons, notice, 
and answer, and of the order of removal shall be made a part of 
the records of the proper department or office, as shall also the 
reasons for any change in rank or compensation, and the Com- 
mission shall upon request be furnished with copies or the origi- 
nals thereof. 
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3. Any person in the executive civil service who shall wil- 
fully violate any of the provisions of the civil service act or of 
these rules, shall be removed from the service. 


On October 17th President Roosevelt issued the fol- 
lowing executive order: ; 

When the President or head of an executive department is 
satisfied that an officer or employee in the classified service is 
inefficient or incapable, and that the public service will be 
materially improved by his removal, such removal will be made 
without hearing; but the cause of removal shall be stated in 
writing and filed. When misconduct is committed, in the view 
and presence of the President or head of executive department, 
removal may be made summarily without notice. 


Since then the Civil Service Commission has re- 
drafted its rules governing removals to conform with 
the President’s order. The rule as it stands to-day reads: 

1. {fn making removals or reductions, and in other pun- 


ishment, penalties like in character shall be imposed for like 
offenses. 


2. No person shall be removed from a competitive position, 
except for such cause as will promote the efficiency of the service. 
When the President or head of an executive department is satis- 
fied that an officer or employee in the classified service is ineffi- 
cient or incapable and that the public service will be materially 
improved by his removal, such removal may be made without 
notice to such officer or employee, but the cause of removal 
shall be stated in writing and filed. When misconduct is com- 
mitted in the view and presence of the President or head of an 
executive department, removal may be made summarily, and no 
statement of reason need be filed. 


3. Where a recommendation for removal or reduction in 
grade or compensation of an officer or employee is made to the 
head of an executive department by a bureau chief or other sub- 
ordinate officer, the said head of department may, in his discre- 
tion, require that the person sought to be removed be furnished 
with a statement in writing of the reasons for such action, and 
be allowed a reasonable time for personally answering the same. 

4. The Civil Service Commission shall have no jurisdiction 
to investigate any removal unless it is alleged that the procedure 
required by Section 2 of Rule XII has not been followed, or that 
the removal was made for political or religious reasons. 

The committee understands that certain further 
changes in the rule in form and wording have been pro- 
posed and are now under consideration by the Commis- 
sion. 

The most important changes effected by the Presi- 
dent’s order and the revised rule is that which makes 
it no longer necessary in cases of removal to allow the 
person sought to be removed to be furnished with a copy 
of the reasons for removal and to allow him an opportun- 
nity for personally answering the reasons for his removal 
in writing. The requirement of the old rule that the rea- 
sons for removal should be made a matter of record, is re- 
tained, except in the case where “misconduct is committed 
in the view and presence of the President or head of 
an executive department.” Such cases must be rare. A dis- 
cussion of the President’s order, therefore, narrows itself 
down to the question of the advisability of permitting the 
employee charged with misconduct or delinquency to place 
his answer before the appointing officer for consideration 
and to have it made a matter of record. 

The article which appeared in the November number of 
Goop GovERNMENT, the official organ of the League,under 
the caption “The President’s Order Modifying the Re- 
moval Rule,” makes it unnecessary for the committee to 
review the history of the regulation and restriction of re- 
movals in the Federal service and in other jurisdictions, or 
the attitude which the League has adopted from time to 
time in regard to this subject. It is sufficient to say that 
the United States Civil Service Commission, after many 
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years experience, declared itself unqualifiedly in favor of 
a restriction which would require the appointing officer 
not only to record the reasons for removal, but also to 
give the employee an opportunity to reply thereto before 
the removal was made. The League also, in formal reso- 
lutions adopted at its annual meetings, approved the same 
policy, and these resolutions were discontinued only when 
these restrictions had been embodied in the Federal civil 
service rules. Indeed these restrictions were first adopted 
by President McKinley for the whole Federal service in 
1897 at the instance of the League and with the co-oper- 
ation of the Civil Service Commission. The committee is 
unconvinced as yet that such a restriction is undesirable 
from the point of view of administrative efficiency and 
discipline, but in view of the President’s order and the 
unquestionably sincere feeling of a number of high ad- 
ministrative officers in whose devotion to civil service re- 
form principles we have the highest confidence, that the 
rule had proved unduly restrictive and led to the reten- 
tion of inefficient employees, the committee believes that 
the new rule should be given a full trial before a judgment 
upon its merits or demerits should be pronounced. It is 
confident that the rule will not be abused under the pres- 
ent administration, and, indeed, is of the opinion that the 
change will not to any marked extent increase the usual 
percentage of removals in the Federal service. 

The committee reiterates the declaration made by the 
League in the past that any requirement for a trial or for 
the hearing and examination of witnesses in cases of re- 
moval, is undesirable from a point of view of discipline 
and efficient administration. It does believe, however, 
that in the case of the removal of a classified employee the 
true reasons for removal should be filed as a record, not 
only in his own department, but also with the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission—which is charged with the duty of 
enforcing the prohibition against removals for political 
or religious consideration—and that as a general rule it 
is further advisable to give the employee a reasonable op- 
portunity to file a reply before action is taken. It is also 
very clearly of the opinion that in fairness to the employee 
and to obviate a possible abuse in removals on secret 
charges, the employee should have access to the record 
or reasons or be furnished with a copy of them. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SAMUEL H. Orpway, Chairman. 
WiLLiaAM W. VAUGHAN. 
ANSLEY WILCox. 
GeorceE McANENY. 


Rosert D. JENKS. 


Resolutions of the Council Upon the Fore- 
going Report. 


Resolved, That the report of the Special Committee on 
Removals be received and submitted to the League at its meeting 
of December 15, and be it further 


Resolved, That the Special Committee on Removals be con- 
tinued with a request to investigate the question further and par- 
ticularly with reference to the advisability and practicability of 
placing the virtual power of removal in the Federal service out- 
side of Washington in local executive offices. 
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Report of the Committee on the Reform of the 
Consular Service. 


New York, December 13, 1905. 
To THE NATIONAL Civit SERVICE REFoRM LEAGUE: 


Your Committee on the Reform of the Consular Ser- 
vice is able to report that the prospect for the satisfactory 
reorganization and reform of the Consular Service is 
more promising to-day than at any time in the past. The 
bill prepared by your committee in co-operation with the 
committee headed by Mr. Garfield, representing the com- 
mercial bodies of the country, which was introduced in 
the House by Mr. Adams of Pennsylvania, on February 
3, 1904, was favorably reported by the House Committee 
on Foreign Relations, but was defeated on reaching the 
order of final passage. Its most important provisions 
have, however, been incorporated in a new and very 
admirable bill introduced by Mr. Lodge in the Senate two 
days ago, that is, on the 11th instant, which is understood 
to have undergone the careful criticism of the State De- 
partment, and which may be said to be the concrete result 
of the study of the subject, by all who are interested, 
down to the present time. The text of this bill has 
reached your committee too recently to permit of very 
exact analysis. A summary of its salient points will, how- 
ever, give a very clear idea of its sweeping nature. 


Section 1 provides that the consular system shall be re- 
organized, in the manner provided in detail by the act, and “under 
such rules and regulations not inconsistent herewith as shall be 
prescribed by the President.” ; 

Section 2 classifies all consulates-general in six classes 
and all consulates in seven classes, the salaries attaching to 
each being on a scale consistent with the dignity and practi- 
cal requirements of the service. There are, for instance, to be 
two consuls-general at $12,000 a year cach; seven at $8,000; 
nine at $6,000; eleven at $5,500; fourteen at $4.500, and seven 
at $3,500. The consuls are to be ten of the first class at $5,000 
each; thirteen at $4,500; twenty-two at $4,000; thirty-two at 
$3,500; forty-five at $3,000; fifty-eight at $2,500, and ninety- 
two at $2,000. It may be remarked that the highest salary 
at present paid to any consular officer is $5,000 a year. 

Section 3 continues the offices of Vice-Consul General, 
Deputy Consul General, Vice Consul, Deouty Consul and 
Commercial Agent, and provides that they shall be filled 
by appointment, as heretofore, adding that the President, 
whenever in his judgement the good of the service requires 
it, may assign consuls of either the sixth or seventh class to 
service under any one of these titles with the proviso that 
such assignment shall not interfere with their rights of pro- 
motion. ; 

Section 4 requires that the reclassification shall be under- 
taken “within one year after the date of the passage of the 
act,” and that, after the classification has been made, the 
designation in a particular class of any consul general or 
any consul may at any time be changed or a new such office 
created and placed in any class, the complement of which is 
not filled, by the President’s order. 

Section 5 provides that immediately after the classifica- 
tion has been prescribed the incumbents of the existing of- 
fices included within it shall be assigned by the President to 
particular classes, “as nearly as possibie in accord with the 
duties, conditions and compensation of the offices” now held 
by them. ; 

Section 6 permits the transfer by the President’s order 
of any consul-general or consul between positions of the 
same class, but adds the provision that none shall be trans- 
ferred to a country in which the United States exercises 
extra-territorial jurisdiction until they shall have passed the addi- 
tional examinations required for such posts. : 

Section 7 creates an examining board, to consist of the 
Secretary of State or such other officer in the Department of State 
as the President shall designate, the Chief of the Consular 
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Bureau, and the Chief Examiner of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, or some other person in its service whom the Commis- 
sion shall designate. 

Section 8 makes it the duty of the board to formulate 
rules for the holding of examinations and provides that when- 
ever a vacancy chall occurr in the sixth or seventh class of 
consuls, the Secretary of State shall require the board to 
examine “such applicants as shall be designated therefor by 
the President.” As soon thereafter as possible the board is 
to hold an examination and certify to the Secretary of State 
the names of those passing. No one is tc be examined who is 
not twenty-one or over forty years of age, or who is not a 
citizen of the United States. While the scope and methods 
of examination are to be determined by the board, certain 
obligatory subjects are specified, including “at least one mod- 
ern language other than English, and the commercial re- 
sources and business of the United States, especially with 
reference to the possibilities of increasing and extending the 
trade in the United States with foreign countries.” Candi- 
dates for positions in countries in which extra-territorial juris- 
diction is exercised are to be further tested “in the fundamen- 
tal principles of the common law, the rules of evidence, and 
the trial of civil and criminal cases.” The list of names of 
those passing for a given class or particular post is to be 
forwarded “with the accompanying reports, to the President 
for his information.” 

Section 9 provides that whenever a vacancy shall occur 
ingither a consulate-general or a consulate, above the sixth 
class of consuls, members “of the two classes next below” 
shall be deemed eligible for promotion to fill such vacancy, 
consulates-general and consulates being classified together for 
the purpose of such promotion, according to salary. 

Section 10 exempts from the operation of the act consu- 
lar officers who are also accredited as diplomatic agents of 
the United States and who, for that reason, are constructively 
within the Diplomatic Service. 

Section 11 creates a body of five inspectors of consulates, 
who are to be designated and commissioned by the Presi- 
dent as consuls-general at large, receiving an annual sz!ary 
of $5,000 each, as well as their travelling and subsistence ex- 
penses while absent from Washington. These officers are to 
be appointed, with the advice and consent of the Senate, from 
the members of the consular force possessing the requisite 
qualifications of experience and ability, and each consular 
office is to be inspected by one of them at least once in two 
years. Whenever the President has reason to believe that the 
business of an office is not being properly conducted he may 
authorize any one of the consuls-geuneral at large to suspend 
immediately the consul or consul-general found derelict and 
to administer the office in his stead, for a period not exceed- 
ing ninety days, or until a proper subst*tution is made. 

Section 12 provides that no one whc is not an American 
citizen shall be appointed hereafter to any position in the 
service of a clerical nature—that is, as clerk, interpreter or 
assistant—where the salary exceeds $1,qv0. 

Section 13 amends Sections 1699 and 1700 of the Revised 
Statutes so as to make more drastic the provisions prohibit- 
ing a consular officer from engaging in business or trade in 
the city or town to which he is accredited, or from practicing as 
a lawyer for compensation. 

Sections 14 to 17, inclusive, reorganize the system of 
consular fees, requiring the use of adhesive official stamps 
and a rigid accounting for all notarial or similar business for 
which fees are permitted to be charged, and requiring that 
fees received for any service shall be covered into the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 


The distinguishing points of difference between this 
bill and the bill of Mr Adams, as modified at the instance 
of the League and other bodies, are: 


(1) That the requirements for examination are stated 
expressly and in detail in the bill itself instead of leaving 
their regulation to the President. The Adams Bill, in 
Section 8, after classifying the service and making all 
other necessary provisions for appointments, promotions 
and interchange of positions, provided “that the President 
is authorized to prescribe such regulations for the admis- 
sion of persons into the classified consular service, and 
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for promotions and transfers therein, and for removals 
therefrom, as will best promote the efficiency thereof.” 
This form of bill was preferred at the time for the reason 
that it avoided the doubtful question as to the constitu- 
tional right of Congress to define exactly the method of 
selecting consuls, its selection of whom, in the first in- 
stance, the Constitution gives to the President alone. If 
Congress could not require a competitive system of selec- 
tion, the President, acting under a general grant of au- 
thority to frame regulations, could at least bind his own 
action in this respect. It was argued also that if the Pres- 
ident prescribing the first regulations were President 
Roosevelt, those regulations would be correct in form 
and would no doubt so commend themselves to the 
good sense of the country that the mere force of public 
opinion would prevent their serious injury by any suc- 
ceeding President The question whether this system or 
that which the latest bill seeks to establish would prove 
the more satisfactory in the long run, may still be thought 
debatable. It is to be observed, however, that under the 
terms of the new bill the examining board is to examine 
for any given vacancy “such applicants as shall be desig- 
nated therefor by the President.” In other words, the-old 
system of examining only one person nominated by the 
President, under strictly “pass” examination, is not 
necessarily to be followed. The President, under the gen- 
eral power given him by the first section of the act, may 
still declare that the avenue of entrance to the service 
shall be open to all who believe they possess the necessary 
qualifications, and may pass on to the examining board 
at any time for competitive sifting all of those whose appli- 
cations for a given class or post, whether they have come 


with influential indorsements or otherwise. In requiring, 
as the same section does, that “the list of names which 
the board of examiners shall furnish shall be sent with the 
accompanying reports to the President for his informa- 
tion” provision seems in fact to be made for what would 
be, constructively, eligible lists, within the meaning of 


the ordinary civil service rules. It is to be observed 
also that although the sections relating to promotions do 
not forbid the filling of any position, however high, 
through original selection from the outside, its language 
implies that, as a normal thing, those selected for the 
higher grades shall be those who have proved their supe- 
rior capacity in the lower. 

(2) The transfer of the consular clerks to the new 
classification, for which provision was made in the Adams 
bill, is omitted There is a limited number of these of- 
cers against whom this might work unfairly. 

(3) The new bill also omits the provision that an of- 
ficer of any class may be transferred by the President for 
service “for a period not exceeding one year in any four 
to the offices of the Department of State.” This clause 
was inserted in the Adams bill in order to permit of a 
closer touch of the home offices with those of the foreign 
service, following the plan of the British Consular Ser- 
vice. Possibly the existing law would permit such details ; 
if not, it is to be considered whether the express provision 
should not be restored. 

The introduction of the bill we have outlined was 
preceded by the issuance on November 10 of two impor- 
tant executive orders, affecting both the consular and 
diplomatic services. One of these brought the consuls 
and consuls-general receiving over $2,500 a year within 
the scope of President Cleveland’s order of September 
29, 1895, under which non-competitive examinations were 
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prescribed for all nominees for appointment, and the sub- 
jects of examination were specified. Offices of these 
higher grades had been exempt from the operation of the 
rule as originally drawn. The second order provided 
that all vacancies in the office of Secretary of Embassy 
or Legation should be filled in future under the same 
system ; that is, either by a transfer or promotion from 
some branch of the foreign service or by the appointment 
of a person who, having been selected by the President 
for examination by the State Department’s examiners, 
is reported to have qualified. 

Taken in conjunction with President Roosevelt’s 
policy of filling the consular offices, so far as practicable, 
through transfer and promotion rather than by original 
appointment, and of basing his selections, whether for 
appointment or advancement, upon some known merit 
of the candidate—a policy to which there have been some, 
though a very few, exceptions—the whole drift of the 
treatment of this subject by the administration, and its 
present attitude toward the legislation proposed, is in the 
highest degree encouraging. 

Undoubtedly the opinion and the influence of the com- 
mercial bodies of the country and of other interested 
citizens will be promptly organized and brought to bear 
in favor of the legislation now proposed. If Mr. Lodge’s 
bill is passed as it stands an advance of the greatest value 
will have been made, and if, under the system of rules 
to be adopted, a way is still found to make the examina- 
tions in terms competitive, the reform of the service on 
the lines the business interests of the country have so long 
been demanding, will be not far from complete. 

Your committee will continue to act in conjunction 
with the committee representing the commercial bodies 
and to aid in whatever way may seem practicable and ex- 
pedient in whatever further measures are undertaken. 

Respectfully submitted, for the committee, by 

GeorGE McANENy, Chairman. 


Presidential Offices, the United States Senate 
and a Merit System. 


RICHARD HENRY DANA, 


For three-quarters of a century the Presidential offi- 
cials have, in the main, been appointed at the dictation 
of Senators for political purposes. These officers consist 
of all postmasters with salaries of $1,000 a year or over, 
the foreign ministers and consuls, collectors of customs 
and internal revenue, district attorneys, Indian agents and 
a few others. There are about 7,000 of them, 5,406 being 
the higher postmasters. They form the great body of the 
cheif executive officers of the country. With the excep- 
tion of cabinet officers, foreign ambassadors and minis- 
ters, and possibly the district attorneys, the duties of 
these officials are in no way poltical. There is not a 
Democratic way and a Republican way of assorting and 
delivering letters. Enforcing the internal revenue and 
tariff laws is a matter of honesty and capacity, and not 
party opinion. To use these positions for purposes of 
party organization in aid of the political ambitions of 
Senators is not only an abuse of public trust, but, as it 
is hardly necessary to add, tends to political corruption 
and party despotism. Moreover, the public service ought 
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to be a life career, with these higher positions as rewards 

gained by, and thus stimulating, special merit and ability. 

Indeed, the evils of the present system are so well known 
_ that the only question of to-day is as to the choice of 

remedy. The remedies proposed classify themselves into 
- two kinds, one a personal one and the other institutional. 
The first is for the President, single-handed, as the laws 
are to-day, to fight the Senate, and the other is the estab- 
lishing of definite methods of aiding the President in mak- 
ing appointments. 

Mr. James Brice puts great importance on political 
institutions. While the moral character of the people is 
fundamental, institutions which tend to make vice easy 
and virtue hard, or just the reverse, tend, on the one 
hand, to lower the fundamental morality and weaken its 
efficiency, or, on the other hand, to raise it and give it 
force and expression. He might have gone further and 
said, as his illustrations implied, that those institutions, 
to be useful, must be definite, visible and concrete. They 
must be like buoys, marking the channel, enabling the 
captain to note and the onlookers to see if the true course 
is kept. Without these buoys the best meaning pilot may 
unawares go astray, especially in the mists such as befog 
public life, and the onlookers cannot tell just when or how 
far the ship is diverted until too late to bring her back. 

What better illustration of this principle can we have 
than in the history of our own reform? In the early part 
of the century, from 1830 on, the great statesmen, Web- 
ster, Calhoun, Clay and others, spied out the evils of the 
spoils system and foretold the enormities to which it 
would grow with truly prophetic vision. Party platforms 
demanded reform, and yet, when in power, the word of 


promise made to the ear has been broken to the hope—let 
me add perhaps also to the honest hope—of those that 
spoke it. No lasting reform was accomplished, however, 


until the passage of the Pendleton Bill. No lasting re- 
form, I say. Indeed, there were transient reforms in ex- 
ceptional cases, as in the Department of the Interior under 
our Schurz, in the Census under Carroll D. Wright, and 
in the Naval Office of New York under our Colonel Silas 
W. Burt. These transient efforts, however, only showed 
the need of more lasting institutions by the very case and 
quickness with which their successors returned to the old 
methods. The Pendleton Bill, on the other hand, estab- 
lished definite, visible and, we believe, wisely planned in- 
. stitutions. How easy for an administration to follow in 
the right course thus marked out! The very small num- 
ber of changes in the positions under the civil service 
rules, compared with the nearly clean sweeps made con- 
temporaneously in the places not under the law, with 
every change of party, illustrates the difference. Again, 
the onlookers—we civil service reformers and the public 
generally—how easily we can see if the channei is kept 
in the part thus buoyed! In going over the record of an 
administration, it is easy to know whether or not the law 
is enforced and improved, and its scope enlarged, or the 
reverse, but when it comes to the unbuoyed part of the 
harbor, to the offices outside the law, we feel lost; just 
what influences a President has resisted or submitted to 
no one can exactly tell. 

Again, as to the character of any special appointee, 
who can more than guess? One we suspect to be bad has 
the most glowing endorsement of clergymen, doctors, 
lawyers, bankers and railroad presidents for the highest 
character in his community. Another whom we suspect 
was chosen for political reasons, has a record for being a 
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remarkably efficient and faithful official, as well as an 
active politician. Some of us may conclude, on the whole, 
that one administration is better or worse, has made 
fewer or more mistakes than another ; but if our opinion 
is challenged, we have only a mass of hearsay evidence, 
gathered mostly from a partisan press, on which to rely. 

Let us apply these principles, then, to our problem. 
The problem is no easy one, as Mr. Schurz said in an 
address at Baltimore two years ago. Let us examine the 
facts. The annual salary of these 7,000 Presidential offi- 
cials is about $15,000,000. The positions of Presidential 
postmasters and the important United States consuls 
make nearly nine-tenths of the total number. Except the 
foreign positions, these offices are scattered over the 
whole length and breadth of the country. They are by 
statute almost all four year term offices. By the Consti- 
tution of the United States the “President shall nominate 
and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint“ these officials.* By Section 7 of the civil 
service law, as commonly construed, they cannot be put 
under the civil service rules “unless by direction of the 
Senate.” 

As to the first plan of wholly ignoring the advice of 
the Senate, supposing it to be constitutional, how is the 
President to know the qualifications of the various appli- 
cants, or who, besides those applicants, might be better 
to fill the various vacancies, or who now in office are fit 
to be retained? On whom should he rely for info1 mation 
in the various cities from Santiago and Seattle in the 
West, to St. Augustine and Calais in the East? Lawyers, 
doctors, bankers and clergymen? But who will select 
these in cities not familiar to the President, and guarantee 
their advice to be non-political and wholly disinterested ? 
How does he know that by relying on these strangers 
he is not playing into the hands of the very Senators 
whose interested advice we want him to avoid? Experi- 
ence shows petitions signed by such people are very un- 
reliable. An experienced official last Winter said, in sub- 
stance, the smaller the capacity, the greater the appli- 
cant’s endorsements. In some cases a President can, as 
President Roosevelt has, consult with some reliable 
friends as to the fitness of persons suggested by Senators 
for appointment, and require better suggestions if the 
first are bad, but such cases are exceptional. Taking the 
four year term law into account, a President has to con- 
sider about six appointments a day for every working day 
of his four years. In many cases, to be sure, reappoint- 
ments will follow as a matter of course; but still the num- 
ber of appointments is far too great for any President to 
manage without something to aid him in the choice. Even 
unopposed reappointments need consideration. Ihe very 
lack of opposition often comes, not from any spccial fit- 


*It is possible that the higher grade postmasters may be such 
“inferior officers” as, by Act of Congress, may be made appointive 
without the consent of the Senate. Article 2 of Section 2 of the 
United States Constitution, after providing by name for the ap- 
pointment as above of “ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, judges of the supreme court,” goes on, “and all other 
officers of the United States, whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by law; 
but the Congress may by law vest the appointment of such in- 
ferior officers, as they think proper, in the President alone, in the 
courts of law, or in the heads of departments.” To change the 
law may be desirable, but it would be in the nature of a new in- 
stitution to aid the President, and would belong in the second 
class of remedies. As the laws are to-day, the constitutional pro- 
visions as to appointment of first, second and third class post- 
masters are obligatory upon the President of the United States. 
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ness of the official, but because of his political usefulness 
to the Senators of his State. The President might say 
he would make no removals or failures to reappoint with- 
out cause. But President Cleveland, in following that 
policy, found it resulted in a vast number of charges 
being filed, too numerous for him personally, for his 
private secretary, or for any of his Cabinet officers to at- 
tend to. 

The President might have a Board of Inquiry, or order 
an investigation by inspectors. But when we establish 
such a board, we come to the second class of remedies, 
namely, those visible, tangible institutions to regulate the 
subject, and are not relying upon the personal efforts of 
the President alone. Even here, we should have to secure 
the aid of Congress. The Postoffice Inspectors, for ex- 
ample, have too much work to do already, and more 
would have to be provided for if they were to look into 
all the charges, especially such a large number as would 
be filed on a change of party. 

But, after all, would it be constitutional for the Presi- 
dent, systematically and avowedly to fight the United 
States Senate and compel it to yield to his wishes in ap- 
pointments? What is the true interpretation of the Con- 
stitution in this respect? First, I think we all agree, the 
President is bound to take the responsibility of the nom- 
inations. The nominations must be his. He should not 
yield to such dictation as Congressman Gardiner tried to 
impose upon President Roosevelt in the case of the Post- 
master at Haverhill, Massachusetts. I think we also all 


agree that the system of Senatorial courtesy, by which 
the Senators support the wishes of their co-Senators from 
the State in which the office is situated, and oppose all 


other nominations made by the President, rega:dless of 
the character of the selection anade by those Senators, 
is contrary to the spirit of the Constitution and to the oath 
of office of the Senators. To be surc, in nine cases out of 
ten, the Senators of the particular State should know, 
better than any other Senators, who are best qualified to 
fill the offices in that State, and, in an equal number of 
cases, the other Senators know very little of the persons 
selected by Senators of other States, and hence we see 
that this bad system has some natural reason for its 
origin. 

Our Constitution is made up of balances and checks, 
In construing it, we must remember that the framers were 
aware that the appointments would have to be made all 
over the country, and that each State had in its Senator 
one who knew more of the local conditions and the suit- 
able men than the President could possibly know, except 
in his own State. It was also clear that its framers had a 
fear of giving too much power to the Executive, nor did 
they forsee the evils of a patronage system in a republic. 
On the whole, therefore, are we not forced to the conclu- 
sion that as the laws now stand, an appointment must rep- 
resent in the end, at least an agreement between the Sen- 
ate and the President? Of course, it is true that the Con- 
stitution refers to the Senate as a body and not to individ- 
ual Senators in speaking of “advice and consent,” but 
practically, how can a President come to an agreement 
with the Senate as a body without coming to an agree- 
ment with the leading Senators, and how can he practi- 
cally know, nine times out of ten, who to appoint, with- 
out advising with sore one familiar with the State in 
which the office is situated ; and until we give him a better 
means of aiding him in his choice, who should be more 
responsible and who are more convenient than the Sena- 
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tors of the respective States, whose “advice and consent” 
must be considered, though we all agree that their advice 
is rarely disinterested? Though the President may be 
morally sure that the Senate is breaking its oath of office 
in standing by the Senatorial courtesy, is the unconstitu- 
tional and despotic remedy of systematically fighting the . 
Senate, and bringing it into subjection to his wishes, the 
one we should advise his adopting? 

I wish all this were otherwise, and we had no obstacle 
in the United States Constitution. If we could ride on 
our wishes, our journey would then be shorter. But must 
we not accept the facts, and bravely meet the obstacles 
as best we can? Public moralists have had the reputation 
in many instances of too frequently disregarding facts. 
In that lies the sting and force of calling them “theorists.” 
Many of us have seen public moralists of two generations 
interested in the great questions of slavery, civil rights, 
prohibition, tariff and the like, and have we not been 
pained and shocked to see how some have ignored patent 
facts, imagined others to exist—apparently because they 
thought they ought to exist in accord with and in further- 
ance of their own high purposes—and have accepted and 
repeated as true, statements which the least impartial in- 
vestigation would show to be false? One prominent offi- 
cial of an organization, with whose purpose I have great 
sympathy, who does not hesitate to rush into piint and 
censure and advise, recently wrote me that he doubted 
if it was wise for men of “deep convictions” to listen to 
both sides of a case. Nor is this failure to treat facts 
squarely limited to persons. Some public journals, which 
have done much to lead us to higher things, have yielded 
to this temptation. They may thereby have strengthened 
an argument, but they have injured both their cause and 
their influence. Like the captain of a ship who, having 
made inaccurate observations, is laying his course wrong, 
the longer he sticks to his mistake, the further he is from 
the haven where he would be, and too frequently he de- 
nounces his mates as in league with pirates and wreckers, 
or as wishing to reach a forbidden port, if they suggest 
his being wrong. He is so convinced of his own high 
moral purposes that he questions the integrity of all who 
differ from him. 

I claim that civil service reformers have been unusu- 
ally free from this failing in the main, partly, I believe, 
because they have dealt with concrete facts ani because 
their remedy has been of a definite and practical nature. 
I have said all this because I hope we may still continue 
to lay our course with reference to an accurate observa- 
tion of the actual situation. Let us then face the facts of 
the constitutional provisions regarding Presidential ap- 
pointments, the practical difficulties of a President’s selec- 
tions all over the country without aid from somewhere, 
and the danger of substituting a Presidential machine and 
Presidential patronage for a Senatorial, if the President 
should once absolutely and fully wrest the appointing 
power from a defeated Senate. The fear of increasing 
the power of the executive is already finding frequent ex- 
pression in the press. 

Next we come to the consideration of some of the 
more definite and visible institutions as a basis of reform. 
One suggestion was the policy of not making removals 
and not failing to reappoint without cause and having a 
proper investigation, to which I have already referred. 
Our whole policy heretofore, however, has been that a 
check on removals never served our purpose as*well as a 
merit system in selection. In other words, we can control 
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the composition of the audience at the entrances better 
than at the exits. As to the 5,400 Presidential postmas- 
ters, two plans have been suggested. One is the English 
method of filling each vacancy by promotion, partly from 


among the three postmasters of lower grade found by 


official records to be the most efficient, and partly from 
the classified postal service. In a paper called “How to 
Take the Postmasters out of Politics,” read at our annual 
meeting in 1889, I suggested this plan combined with a 
division of the post office department outside of Washing- 
ton into postal districts not only for the purposes of this 
plan, but for the better organization and administration 
of this vast government business in general. In an able 
report of a special committee of the League, composed 
of Messrs. Aiken, Foulke, Schurz, Storey and Wyman, in 
1893, was a bill embodying these suggestions, adding a 
provision for a civil service examination for appoint- 
ments to the third class, if no suitable person has applied 
for promotion, a condensed statement of the English 
experience, a full quotation of the United States Consti- 
tution regarding appointments, and other valuable data. 
This plan of promotion from one postoffice to another 
cannot, I fear, be put into operation without Congres- 
sional action, on account of a law passed since the above 
report of 1893, requiring a postmaster to be a resident 
of the city or town in which the office is situated. While 
a possible construction of the law is that a postmaster 
need be only a new resident at the time of his appoint- 
ment, that was not the object sought by Congress, and 
doubtless Congress would quickly gain its object by a 
new clause tacked on the next Postoffice appropriation 
bill. On account of the United States Constitution and 
for various other reasons independent of the residence 
provision, it has seemed advisable, if not legally necessary, 
that either an act of Congress or at the very least the 
assent of the Senate for such a plan should be obtained. 


In 1895 President Cleveland started another institu- 
tion. It is explained in full in a paper called “The Ap- 
pointment and Tenure of Postmasters,” which I read be- 
fore this league in 1895. The plan was to make large 
central postoffices for each considerable district, such as 
the eastern part of Massachusetts, for example, with a 
postmaster at the head, and to make all the former post- 
masters of the combined offices in the district superinten- 
dents of divisions, thus bringing them under the civil 
service law. A trial was made in Boston and its suburbs. 
It resulted in increased economy and added facilities. 
The further extension of this effort, however, was com- 
pletely blocked by an act of Congress, providing that no 
further consolidation should take place. 


The sum and substance of all this is that whatever 
the details may be, we must, if we are to secure a perman- 
ent reform in the higher appointments, have some visible 
institutions to aid the President in making his selections. 
Probably other plans, better than any yet suggested, may 
be invented. But that there should be some plan we seem 
practically to have admitted. Some years ago we said a 
great deal about urging the then Presidents to apply the 
principles of the civil service law to those appointments 
outside of its operations. This has practicaliy disap- 
peared from our resolutions. The “Civil Service Rec- 
ord,” while I was its editor, some fifteen vears or more 
ago, took the ground that we had better concentrate our 
energies into bringing offices within some kind of definite 
merit system, rather than waste efforts in talking of ap- 
plying its principles outside. Does not the appointment of 
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and reports by committees on postmasters and consuls 
show a tacit abandonment of relying alone upon the per- 
sonal efforts of a President? In fact, it reduces itself to 
this, that our government should be, as far as possible, 
a government of laws and not of men. 

I may be mistaken in all this; if so, let us discuss the 
matter and show wherein the facts I state or my conclu- 
sions are wrong, and if any one can find an easier, consti- 
tutional and as permanent a way to secure our results, 
so much the better; but if not, let us take hold at once, 
discuss the best plans for aiding the President in his 
selections, and when we have made out our sailing direc- 
tions, start to educate public opinion, and finally persuade 
Congress or the Senate, as the case may be, to adopt them. 

Finally, fellow-members, what is our duty? Since the 
passage of the Pendleton bill our work in the federal 
field has been chiefly critical. Has not the time come for 
some constructive action? We are the National Civil 
Service Reform League. The public, from whom we ask 
money to meet our expenses, look to us to solve just such 
difficult problems. Let us take a note from the Japanese, 
and be prepared, when our opportunity comes, to act “as 
previously arranged.” Does not this seem a more rational 
way to accomplish our aims than to sit still and wait for 
some giant of a President to slay the United States 
Senate? 


The Overthrow of the Spoils System in 
Philadelphia. 





HON. CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF. 





“T want to be congratulated for what I do, rather than 
for what I say.” 

So Mayor Weaver declared himself to a committee 
of the Pennsylvania Civil Service Reform Association on 
the occasion of a visit which it paid him to express 
appreciation of what he had already done and to urge his 
support of measures intended to make permanent the 
reforms he had introduced. Mayor Weaver, however, 
is entitled to be congratulated upon what he has accom- 
plished, as well as for what he has promised to do. 

At the very beginning of the revolution which has 
wrought such marvelous and far-reaching changes in the 
politics of Philadelphia, he removed the machine Secre- 
tary of the Civil Service Board, who had made of what 
little merit system the Bullitt Bill provided, a farce and a 
‘aughing stock. 

Under the greater part of the administration of Rolla 
Dance as Secretary of the Civil Service Board, examina- 
tions were held in absolute secrecy. The public was in 
nowise advised as to the time and place of examinations 
or their results. All it knew or was allowed to know was 
that certain men had been chosen by the bosses for certain 
positions, and that in due time they were appointed with 
unfailing and invariable regularity. The civil service 
system was used only to keep out those who were objec- 
tionable to the bosses. Personation, as has since been 
disclosed, was a frequent thing, and the eligible list a 
transcript of the bosses’ orders and wishes. In short, the 
office was an adjunct of the “Organization,” utilized to 
give force and effect to its decrees. 

One of Mayor Weaver’s earliest acts after his dis- 
missal of Directors Smyth and Costello was to relieve Mr. 
Dance and to appoint in his place and stead the Hon. 
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Frank M. Riter, a former member of the Legislature 
and a former Director of Public Safety, a man of high 
personal character, a lawyer in good standing, a public 
official of tried and known merits. Mr. Riter represents 
what Mr. Dance did not. Mr. Riter believes in the en- 


forcement of the law in spirit and letter. He has been 


consistent in his administration of it, even holding an 
examination for the appointment of his own clerks: Real 
competition has been inaugurated. The widest publicity 
has been given as to the time and place and results of 
examinations, which are of a searching and practical 
character. 

A most striking illustration of the new order of things 
in Philadelphia so far as the civil service is concerned, is 
to be found in the selection of J. A. Hunter as Chief of 
the Bureau of Highways. The former incumbent having 
resigned, a temporary appointment was made. This tem- 
porary appointee, with other candidates, took the exami- 
nation held to select an eligible list for the vacancy. Only 
one of the applicants, J. A. Ilunter, passed. Mr. Hunter 
had no political influence, in fact was unknown in politics 
and in the city. A careful and painstaking investigation of 
his previous record, however, disclosed the fact that he 
had had an honorable career in the federal service and 
that he had discharged the duties of his previous positions 
with credit and intelligence. Mr. Hunter was finally 
appointed in the face of strong political pressure to 
the contrary, and thus the merit system was made to 
mean something. As the Philadelphia Press declared 
at the time, “This and the result of certain other exami- 
nations recently held have somewhat surprised people, 
but only because they had been well aware of the fact 
that the system so long practiced was a sham. The law 
was practically annulled and the examinations were a 
farce. No one not a political favorite could hope for any 
consideration. Perfection in examination went for noth- 
ing. Everybody knew this and it was useless for any one 
to compete unless sure in advance of authoritative favor. 
The confidence that Mayor Weaver would treat the civil 
service law in entire good faith is fully justified.” 

Another important step taken by Mayor Weaver last 
spring was the suspension of all the eligible lists certified 
under the old regime. New ones were prepared as rapidly 
as possible under Mr. Riter’s supervision and these are 
now being utilized by the heads of the departments in 
making appointments. 

The existing condition, so far as it relates to the rules 
and regulations, is chaotic. No attention seems to have 
been paid to the subject for years. Secretary Riter has 
drafted a new code of rules which have the hearty ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee of the Civil Service 
Reform Association. They must be adopted, however, 
before they become effective by the Civil Service Board, 


which is composed of the Mayor and the heads of the de-. 


partments, including not only the four directors appointed 
by the Mayor, but the City Solicitor, the Controller, the 
Tax Receiver, City Treasurer and the President of the 
Board of Education. 

All of these measures have been in the direction of 
making the merit system in Philadelphia a real and vital 
force and are intended to place the city’s service upon a 
substantial basis of efficiency. As they depend, however, 
largely upon the good will of Mayor Weaver and Mr. 
Riter, concerning which there is no doubt, to be perma- 
nently effective they must be given the force and effect 
of law. To this end, the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
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tion of Pennsylvania is seeking to have enacted at the 
next regular session of the Legislature a comprehensive 
civil service law which will permanently and effectively 
establish the merit system not only in Philadelphia, but 
in all the other municipalities of the commonwealth, where 
the need is quite as great as in Philadelphia, and in the 
State government. 

During the campaign which ended November 7th 
last, there was some complaint that office holders were 
actively engaged in politics. There seems to be no doubt 
that this was the case in some instances, but there was a 
tendency to condone it and in a measure to justify it, on 
the ground that the city was face to face with a great 
crisis, which could only be successfully met by extraor- 
dinary measures. Since the election, however, there has 


been a wholesome public sentiment manifested in many 
directions against the further participation of municipal 
employes in politics. Mayor Weaver was one of the first 
to give forceful utterance to this public sentiment, declar- 
ing his position at the City Club dinner on November 
28th in the following unequivocal language: 


The office holders should be fully divorced from all political 
relation to the makers of nominations or the conduct of elections. 
No man on a public payroll should be permitted to act as a mem- 
ber of any political committee or convention or engage in any 
form of political activity. With the casting of his own vote his 
political duties and activities should end. This limitation upon 
the office-holding class should be absolute. The police force on 
election day should be as independent and aloof from politics 
as the judge on the bench. So too, political assessments of 
Officials should not only be made a crime, but even voluntary 
contributions to political parties should be prohibited. The money 
of the people should not be used in frustrating their will. 

By this means, the vice of patronage will be minimized if 
not frustrated, and elections will be free from a most dangerous 
and subversive foe. There can be no free election when from 
ten to twenty thousand paid public officials in a single city are 
let loose at conventions and on election day to save their offices 
and frustrate the will of the independent voter. 


This position (which was substantially the one fol- 
lowed by Mayor McCormick, of Harrisburg, during his 
noteworthy administration) has been strengthened by the 
issuance of the following order to the heads of the bureaus 
of fire and police by the Director of Public Safety: 

Sir:—In view of the approaching primary elections of the 
several parties, I deem it important that a general order should 
be issued by your Bureau, stating the future status of the employes 
of your Bureau respecting all political organizations. You are, 
therefore, directed to issue the following order: 

No employe of this Bureau shall hereafter be a member of 
any ward or other committee of any political party whatsoever, 
nor shall any such employe hereafter be a delegate to any con- 
vention of any political ow. 

No employe of this Bureau shall be deprived of his right to 
cast his ballot at any public election for such person or persons 
as he may choose, but, during his hours of public employment, he 
shall not engage in political discussion or the solicitation of votes, 
or in any other work whatsoever than that which is incident to 
his employment. 

No orders or directions shall be received or obeyed, except 
such as are properly promulgated by the Director of Public 
Safety, the Chief of the Bureau, or such subordinate therein hav- 
ing the right by virtue of his office to give such orders or direc- 
tions, and no orders or directions shall be given or promulgated 
within the Bureau, except such as pertain to the business and 
purposes of the Bureau and the employment in which the mem- 
bers of the Bureau are engage 


It is the declared intention of Mayor Weaver and 
Director Potter that the Mayor’s declaration and the 
Director’s order shall be carried out in the letter and in 
the spirit of their conception. To quote again the lan- 
guage of the Philadelphia Press, “The recent reform in 
this city has borne such abundant and varied harvest that 
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‘t is difficult to name the most gratifying and important 
Jroduct. We believe, however, that the emancipation of 
the police should be given a high place in the list of prizes 
gained. They ate no longer under the orders of werd 
bosses, they are no longer a farce and act as agents and 


errand boys in their off-hours for so-called political lead- 


ers. If they must engage in political work they are free 
to do so, but they must cease to be policemen first.” In 
fact the administration’s policy in regard to participation 
of policemen in politics is, as the Ledger declares, “of the 
essence of reform,” and it is to be hoped that the rule will 
be extended in its application to every other department of 
the city government. 

Notwithstanding the striking accomplishments of the 
present administration in the direction of. the establish- 
ment of the merit system and the diversion of municipal 
employees from politics, it must not be concluded that 
the spoils system in Philadelphia or in Pennsylvania is 
entirely overthrown. It has received a severe check and 
bids fair to receive still further checks, but so long as 
there prevails in the community a sentiment to the effect 


that political service should be rewarded by public office, - 


just so long will the spoils system thrive. 

Since the recent election, I regret to say there has 
been a great scramble for office on the part of those who 
helped make the City Party victory possible. There are 
seventy-five places to be filled in the sheriff’s, city com- 
missioner’s and coroner’s offices. The latest calculation 
of the number of applicants for these places fixes the 
number at two thousand. Since election every one more 
or less actively identified with the City Party has been 
besieged by applicants for office. In most cases the 
principal plea has been, not merit or fitness, but the fact 
that the applicant has been an active factor in the suc- 
cessful revolt. The President of our Association wrote 
to one of these applicants: “I have yours of December 
Ist and, of course, remember very well your good work 
in the past, and I have no doubt that you were equally 
interested in the City Party. I could not, however, con- 
sistently advocate your appointment to office on these 
grounds, as I have always maintained that poliiical ser- 
vice should not count in such matters, but that all appoint- 
ments to office should be made solely because of fitness 
for the position to be filled. Probably you are well 
equipped for the duties of the , but of this I have 
no personal knowledge and therefore could not recom- 
mend you. I would suggest therefore that you make 
your application on this basis and that you get some of 
your friends who know your professional record to sup- 
port your claim.” 

The City Party leaders are doing their utmost to stem 
the tide of office-seekers. The chairman of the committee 
has refused to accept an appointment as solicitor to 
the sheriff and the secretary of the city committee 
has publicly declared: “Since election there have ap- 
peared from time to time statements to the effect that I 
am seeking or expecting to receive an appointment as real 
estate deputy to the sheriff. I desire to take this oppor- 
tunity of saying that I have not sought nor am | now 
seeking or expecting an appointive position of any kind. 
Workers, many of them, are still needed in the field and 
that is where I expect to be found.” 

The City Committee of the City Party has placed itself 
on record to the effect that “no person holding an appoin- 
tive salaried office under the national, State, county or city 
government shall-be eligible to membership in the city or 
any ward committee of the City Party and the acceptance 
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or retention of such an office shall be equivalent to his 
resignation from such city or ward committee.” 

Thus it will be seen that those who are in the fore- 
front of the battle are using their endeavors in the right 
direction, but the spoils spirit still exists, and can only 
be successfully eradicated by further education. To this 
end the Civil Service Reform Association of Pennsyl- 
vania is bending its energies. It is providing for an 
extended campaign on the most approved modern lines. 
It is proposed to establish a department of publicity with 
ramifications in every part of the State to direct public 
attention to the evils of the spoils system and to the 
necessity of enacting adequate legislation for the estab- 
lishment of the merit system. 

In a recently issued leaflet entitled “The Powers of 
the Mayor,” the Association has declared that it is almost 
universally recognized that it is only by concentrating 
executive authority and responsibility in the Mayor that 
it is possible to secure a high degree of ability and 
efficiency : 

There have been few things that have been more clearly 
demonstrated by long experience than the truth, that under our 
form of government there can be no serious development of 
bossism unless it is supported by the power to distribute the 


public offices and appointments as rewards for personal or politi- 
cal services. 


‘ The history of Philadelphia in recent years has been espe- 
cially fruitful in conclusive proofs that the power to distribute 
appointments for private reasons is the one indispensable essen- 
tial for the achievement or continuance of bossism and its accom- 
panying evils. But while that power is a vital necessity for a 

ss, it is not only unnecessary, but it is in many ways a grievous 
burden and inconvenience for the officials whose dominant pur- 
pose is the promotion of public interests. 

This was the plain and evident intent of the Bullitt Bill, and 
the failure of that bill to accomplish the results expected from it 
has been due to the fact that its civil service provisions were 
inadequate. Its most fatal defect was in vesting the control of 
the system in the appointing officers, who were thus enabled to 
make and change or ignore the rules as they pleased. : 

The bill which is to be submitted to the Legislature by this 
Association has been very carefully prepared as a remedy for the 
defects and omissions of the Bullitt Bill. z 

To sum up—Mayor Weaver has taken the outposts of 
the spoils system and so long as he and Secretary Riter 
remain in office they will dominate the situation. There 
will be fair, free, open, competitive examinations to de- 
termine the fitness of applicants for office. Those shown 
to be best fitted by ability and experience will be ap- 
pointed. Municipal officials will not be expected to do 
political duty. Large numbers of them will be positively 
forbidden by the operation of the bureau rules already 
promulgated. ; , 

On the record Mayor Weaver is entitled to congratu- 
lations. His promises of future action have greater value 
because of past performance. The future, however, lies in 
the hands of the people of Philadelphia. If they approve of 
what has been done and is being done they will insist upon 
giving the force and effect of law to that which now de- 
pends upon executive fiat. They will insist on the enact- 
ment of the Association’s civil service bill and upon its 
companion measure designed to prohibit the receipt or 
collection by the officers and employes of the city of po- 
litical contributions or assessments. 

The present record must be made permanent through 
appropriate legislation, but over and beyond this the people 
must cease from regarding public office as the proper re- 
ward for political service. Philadelphia and her citizens 
have travelled far on this road during the past year. May 
the coming months witness a still greater progress toward 
the goal of a purified and efficient public service! =_ 








